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The second class of Virginia people were not so well educated, and the observer found them "rude, ferocious, and haughty; much attached to gaming and dissipation, particularly horse-racing and cock-fighting"; and yet, "hospitable, generous, and friendly." These people, although by nature of excellent minds, mingled in their characters some of the finest qualities of the first estate, and some of the worst habits of the lower social stratum. They "possessed elegant accomplishments and savage brutality/' l The third class of Virginia people were lazy, hard-drinking, and savage; yet kind and generous.2 "Whenever these people come to blows," Weld testifies, "they fight just like wild beasts, biting, kicking, and endeavoring to tear each other's eyes out with their nails"; and he says that men with eyes thus gouged out were a common sight.3
The generation between the birth of Marshall and the adoption of the Constitution had not modified the several strata of Virginia society except as to apparel and manners, both of which had become worse than in colonial times.
Schoepf found shiftlessness4 a common characteristic; and described the gentry as displaying the baronial qualities of haughtiness, vanity, and idleness.5 Jefferson divides the people into two sections as regards characteristics, which were not entirely creditable to either. But in his comparative estimate Jefferson is far harsher to the Southern population
1 Anburey, ii, 331-32.                      * 16., 332-33.
3  Weld, i, 192.   See Weld's description of "gouging."   And see-Fithian's interesting account; Fithian, 242-43.
4  Schoepf, ii, 89.                              fi Ib., 91-95.